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John M. Gillespie, who was appointed general organizer for the 
International Union in October, 1907, and who has occupied that position 
ever since, was married in New York City on November 9th to Miss Ann 
Hogan, one of the leading spirits in the Bookkeepers, Stenographers and 
Office Employes’ organization of New York City. It is safe to say that 
there are no two persons in the labor movement more popular. Every 
one who is acquainted with either of them prize their friendship and 
value their acquaintance. Miss Hogan has been employed by the gov- 
ernment in the War Savings Department for the past two years. Or- 
ganizer Gillespie has been taking care of the New England district and 
the New York situation, and has been used by the General President in 
every situation surrounding the International where needed. It is only 
a faint expression of the feelings of hundreds who know this couple to 
say that we wish them Godspeed and good luck in their new position in 
life. Both deserve all of the good things with which life is possessed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie, in behalf of our readers, the editor wishes you 
continued happiness, success and prosperity through life. 





The Dwight Cotton Mills, Gadsden, Ala., have closed for at least a 
week ; company’s warehouses are filled; between 15,000 and 16,000 oper- 
atives are idle. 

It is reported from Providence, R. I., that the Lonsdale Company’s 
mill will go on a three-day-a-week schedule. 

The layoff of 10,000 New Bedford cotton mill operatives over Colum- 
bus Day will likely be extended from a week to a month or more. Nearly 
7,000 looms and over 750,000 spindles are estimated to be affected by the 
suspension. 

Mills of Assawago Company of Killingly, Conn., and woolen mills in 
Plainfield, Centre Village and nearby sections of Connecticut resumed 
operations after having been idle since July. Several other woolen and 
worsted mills prepare to start. 

Upon the reopening of operations on October 25, the manufacturing 
department of the American Thread Company mills at Willimantic, Conn., 
will run on a three-day working schedule, with the finishing department 
running only two days a week. About 2,700 operatives are affected. 

The Lawrence, Mass., branch of the Amalgamated Textile Workers 
has served notice on mill owners in that district that any reduction tn 
wages “will result in action by the Amalgamated Textile Workers with- 
out further notice.” 

Manufacturers of Kenosha, Wis., are laying off hundreds and nearly 
all plants have cut down to five-day week with overtime eliminated be- 
cause of “slack” season. 

One of the largest builders of dwellings in Philadelphia, Pa., gave 
notice to carpenters and painters that beginning October 14 the carpen- 
ters’ wages would be $1.00 per hour instead of $1.1214, and painters’ 
wages would be 75 cents per hour instead of $1.00 per hour. 

Reports from 1,570 manufacturers show approximately 100,000 
workers have been dropped by New York State factories during the past 
six months. 
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—aAHE hysteria of 
some employers in 
America on _ the 
growth and influ- 
ence of organized 
labor is, to say the 
least, sympathetic, 
but their attempt 
to foster the antiquated scheme of 
“the open shop” on the American 
people under the guise of “The 
American Plan” is the height of 
sophistry. 

One should not be deceived as to 
what the _ so-called “American 
Plan” stands for. It is the retitling 
of the scheme of the manufacturers 
of a decade past who set out to 
crush the movement of organiza- 
tion among the working men and 
women of this continent under the 
banner of the “open shop,” and the 
sugar-coating is represented in the 
following apparently harmless 
words: 

“By use of the term American 
Plan of employment we mean that 
all men shall have equal rights to 
work on any and all projects with- 
out regard to affiliation or non- 
affiliation with organized labor. 
We consider it the fundamental 
constitutional right of every em- 
ploye to sell his services where he 
may without fear of hindrance.” 

The inconsistency of the quota- 
tion above is presented in the fol- 
lowing parallel requoted, which 
reads: ‘We mean that all men 
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shall have equal rights to work on 
any and all projects without regard 
to affiliation or nonaffiliation with 


organized labor.” The words 
“affiliate or non-affiliate with 
organized labor is _ hypocrisy 


of the worst sort for the reason 
that it obviously proposes non-affi- 
liation with organized labor. That 
this is true is borne out by the fol- 
lowing language: “We consider it 
the fundamenta] constitutional 
right of every employe to sell his 
services where he may without fear 
of hindrance.” “To sell his serv- 
ices where he may without fear of 
hindrance” can have but one inter- 
pretation, and that is that the em- 
ployers propose by disorganization 
of the trade union movement to 
place the workers in a _ position 
where they will be compelled by 
circumstances to “sell their serv- 
ices” at a rate that will disregard 
the rights of their fellow workers. 


The one new angle to the present 
hysteria of the employers as pre- 
sented in a portion of their pro- 
gram reads: “The American Plan 
recognizes the right of collective 
bargaining between the employed 
and the employer for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of fair 
wages and proper working condi- 
tions for honest services and satis- 
factory output.” 

What does the analysis of this 
new matter in the program of the 
employers to save the working men 
and women of America present? 
First, that the organizations of la- 
bor shall be destroyed and then the 
principle of collective bargaining 
shall follow. To whom shall the 
principle of collective bargaining 
apply? Since it is the purpose to 
destroy the trade union movement 
there can be but one reasonable 
answer, and that is that “employer 
organization” and the employers 
shall deal collectively. Since this 
is the only apparent means by 
which collective bargaining can be 
conducted under the scheme, then 


it is reasonable to inquire, who is 
to determine what “fair wages and 
proper working conditions” are to 
be? Likewise it is of additional 
importance to inquire as to who 
shall determine whether “honest 
service and satisfactory output” 
has been given? Since the plan is 
to “pull the teeth of the workers,” 
to disarm them of their collective 
strength and co-ordination which 
can only come through the interna- 
tional trade union movement, it 
must follow that the employer is 
to determine what _ constitutes 
‘honest service and satisfactory 
output”; or, in other words, the 
same species of collective bargain- 
ing that applied in the days of the 
chattel slave shall be reintroduced 
in this the twentieth century period 
of civilization under the guise of 
“The American Plan.” 


The open shop program of the 
days of Van Cleave, Post and Kir- 
by, rejuvenated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States un- 
der the alluring title, “The Ameri- 
can Plan,” is revolutionary and ab- 
solutely the most vicious scheme 
for the undermining of stable gov- 
ernments that has ever been con- 
ceived. 

Governments are not things sep- 
arate and distinct from peoples. 
Governments are peoples, and the 
stability, prosperity, intellectuality 
and Christianity of the govern- 
ments are calculated by the stand- 
ards of the people. 

Organized labor is not revolu- 
tionary. It is evolutionary. It is 
an institution that moves for- 
ward and not backward. It 
is an institution representative 
of the great overwhelming mass of 
the peoples of all nations of the 
world whether all peoples may be 
affiliated with it or not. It is an 
institution nevertheless represent- 
ing the workers, the producers, 
who constitute the great bulk of 
humankind. 

One does not have to be a his- 
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torian to portray or to recite from 
what source the humanitarian and 
constructive thought of the world 
has emanated. Certainly it can- 
not be said that it has come from 
the dormant or satisfied minds, but 
rather it has come from the active, 
energetic protestants who had a 
grievance and who, notwithstand- 
ing the abridgements that have 
been made to prevent their speak- 
ing and writing, they nevertheless 
have been heard. 

Now comes the latest hysteria 
fostered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the country that proposes 
“normalcy.” Such a purpose and 
such a term is best translated into 
the word “reaction” or “deteriora- 
tion,” and while it may be true that 
this spasmodic effort may avail 
many of those who are engaged in 
its precipitancy, yet it is reason- 
able to expect, if we are to be 
guided by the experience of the 
past, that it will despair and fail 
of its own momentum for the very 
simple and yet forceful reason that 
it is in contravention of the very 
nature of human aspirations. 


The fact is that certain members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, 
large and influential employers 
who have heretofore profited by 
confusions, are desirous of “repeat- 
ing,” and while they realize that 
it is but a makeshift scheme, they 
are in hopes nevertheless of secur- 
ing sufficient results from the cam- 
paign to compensate them and to 
check momentarily the growth of 
the movement of organized labor, 
whose only reason for existence, it 
should be said, is to promote the 
happiness and well-being of those 
who toil. 


Lenine and- Trotsky, through 
their Bolshevist party, are endeav- 
oring to sovietize Russia; they 
have confiscated property; they 
have decreed that free men shall 
not own their homes; they are rev- 
olutionists and the world has gen- 
erally agreed that they are radicals 


of the most advanced type. More- 
over, the most inexperienced stu- 
dent of economics and of human 
psychology will agree to the utter 
impracticability of the Bolshevist 
philosophy. The American trade 
union movement is opposed to this 
political and industrial impossible- 
ism. It stands for evolutionary 
tendencies predicated upon under- 
standing, 

Let us draw the parallel between 
the Bolshevists and the Chamber 
of Commerce, or those members 
of it who have rejuvenated the fail- 
ure of the past, as is true in the 
case of Lenine and Trotsky. The 
Chamber of Commerce, or at least 
those responsible for the so-called 
“American Plan” (open shop) 
scheme, are endeavoring to monop- 
olize the material things of Amer- 
ica in the interest of a few and to 
the disadvantage of the many. The 
program contemplates the confis- 
cation of property because their 
theory of collective bargaining dis- 
arms and makes helpless the work- 
ers in conserving wage standards 
necessary in the maintenance of 
homes, and by the same rule they 
have decreed that free men, the 
workers, shall not own their homes 
because they would make it impos- 
sible through their bureaucratic 
control. 


The American trade union move- 
ment is opposed to this political 
and industrial impossibleism advo- 
cated by certain elements of the 
Chamber of Commerce because it 
is revolutionary, vicious and selfish. 
The international trade union 
movement will therefore resist 
with the same energies the so- 
called open shop movement as they 
will the efforts of Lenine and 
Trotsky to sovietize the world, both 
being reactionary and destined to 
the same end while parading under 
somewhat different cloaks and ti- 
tles. 


The American Federation of La- 
bor and the Canadian Trades and 
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Labor Congress will nicet the pres- 
ent spasmodic movement of the 
Chamber of Commerce as it has 
always met such reactionary is- 
sues.—Major George L. Berry, 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 








GOOD INVESTMENTS 


The following resolution 
adopted by our convention: 


Whereas, The object of the Sav- 
ings Division of the United States 
Treasury Department is to for- 
ward the saving practices that 
were adopted during the war when 
the people of the country generally 
became familiar with government 
securities, and 

Whereas, The purpose of gov- 
ernment savings associations is to 
enable every individual to build up 
for himself a savings fund which 
will support him in time of need 
and to encourage investment in the 
sound securities of the government 
that are backed by the resources of 
the nation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, in convention assembled, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October, 1920, en- 
dorse the savings movement of the 
treasury department and recom- 
mend to all our affiliated unions 
that they co-operate in every pos- 
sible way to make it a success and 
urge their membership to join gov- 
ernment savings associations and 
help form them, so that the weekly 
saving of the 25-cent thrift stamp 
—obtainable at all postoffices and 
various authorized agencies—may 
be established as a regular prac- 
tice, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this res- 
olution be sent to Hon. David F. 
Houston, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; to William Mather Lewis, Di- 
rector, Government Savings, 
Washington, D. C.; that a copy be 
published in our official monthly 
magazine for all members to read 


was 


and carry out to the best of their 


ability. 
—BUY W.S. S.— 





MINIMUM PRODUCTION CAN’T 
BE WAGE BASE 


New York.—A minimum wage 
is based on the needs of a worker 
to live, and this has no relation to 
minimum production. 

The above summarizes a rejec- 
tion by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union of the 
offer of children’s dress manufac- 
turers that they will guarantee a 
minimum wage if the union guar- 
antees a minimum production. 

These workers refused to fall 
into the trap and exposed a sophis- 
try that is being urged at the pres- 
ent time. 

“We cannot and will not guar- 
antee a minimum production be- 
cause such a guarantee would de- 
feat the whole object of establish- 
ing the minimum wage,” the union- 
ists replied. 

“A minimum wage is established 
for the purpose of enabling the 
slowest normal worker to make a 
living on the basis of his most es- 
sential prevailing requirements. 

“Of course, if the worker is so 
slow and inefficient as to fall below 
normal, the employer would not be 
forced to engage or retain him. 
But when an alleged minimum 
wage is coupled with a condition 
for a specified minimum of produc- 
tion, it of course follows that if 
production falls below the estab- 
lished minimum, a corresponding 
reduction will be made from the 
wage rate, which thereby ceases to 
be a minimum wage. 

“In fact, an arrangement of this 
kind will change the entire system 
of work into one of task work.”— 
News Letter. 





Some persons seem to be thor- 
oughly miseducated; they know too 
much that isn’t so. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE election is all over, so let us all get together and bury any feel- 

I ings that may have broken out during the discussions of the politi- 
cal candidates, because, after all, bear this in mind, that no matter 
what party is in power, this splendid country of ours is bound to go 
along long after we have all passed away. The same political arguments 
will confront the generations that follow us. In view of the fact that 
this Journal! did not discuss the political situation but very slightly dur- 
ing the campaign, perhaps it would not be amiss at this time to say a 
word or two as to the results. Great surprise seems to prevail at the 
overwhelming victory of the Republican party over the Democratic 
party. Those who knew anything of the situation were confident many 
weeks ago that there was not very much chance for the Democrats to 
win. Quite a few weeks ago, while in New York City, I learned that the 
Democrats had given up all hopes of being able to elect Cox, and had 
decided to center all of their power and influence and work to save Al 
Smith, the Governor. This, however, they did not accomplish, and it is 
too bad, because, in so far as Labor is concerned, there was never any 
Governor in New York equal to Al Smith. He was the best friend that 
Labor ever had, but he has gone down in defeat. If we stop for a moment 
to analyze the political situation we will not be so much surprised at the 
result of the election. First of all, the country is normally Republican— 
has been Republican for over thirty years, with the exception of the fact 
that Cleveland slipped in in 1884 as a result of a gigantic blunder made 
by the Blaine campaign committee. Again in 1892 Cleveland was 
elected because many of the corporations felt that he was just as safe in 
the White House for the corporations as if they elected Benjamin Har- 
rison, who was then seeking a second term as President. The truth of 
the matter is that Cleveland was a first-class corporation Democrat, and 
while Governor of New York or President of the United States never did 
anything that we know of in favor of the trade unions of the country. 
The advanced legal fraternity, those who undoubtedly represent corpora- 
tions and trusts, try to tell us today that Cleveland was one of the great- 
est Presidents we ever had, but, in my judgment, this is not borne out by 
his actions toward Labor, and he went out of office in 1896 with a thor- 
oughly demoralized Democratic party, and at the convention in Chicago 
at which Bryan was nominated he could not have obtained a corporal’s 
guard to follow him. All the years intervening between Cleveland’s 
election in 1892 until 1912 were Republican years by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. As you remember, in 1912 it would have been absolutely im- 
possible for a Democrat to be elected were it not for the fact that Roose- 
velt and his friends nearly broke up, or destroyed, or split the Repub- 
lican party in halves, with the result that President Wilson was elected. 
Any one who understands the situation knows that President Wilson was 
elected to office by the disruption or splitting up of the Republican party 
by Roosevelt and the establishment of his so-called Bull Moose or Pro- 
gressive party, and he becoming a candidate for the presidency. Roose- 
velt and his friends were responsible for Woodrow Wilson being elected 
President of the United States in 1912. In 1916 there was no question 
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about the election of Judge Hughes of New York, because every one of 
the big states, such as New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, all voted for him by large majorities, but it was the fact that the Re- 
publican committee fought and disagreed amongst themselves, with three 
or four factions inside the national committee, with the leaders on the 
outside refusing to obey the orders of the managing or campaign com- 
mittee, neglecting to pay any attention to the home leaders, that was the 
cause of the accidental defeat of Judge Hughes and the election of Wood- 
row Wilson by a hair. California, which is almost as strong for the 
Republicans as is Massachusetts, decided the election, and we understand 
that it was because Judge Hughes, not being properly trained by his 
campaign managers, lined up with Harrison Gray Otis and his friends 
and thereby neglected or ignored Governor Hiram Johnson, thereby 
losing California and giving four years of administration of the country 
to the Democrats. But coming back to where we started, this country 
is overwhelmingly Republican unless something happens. The reason 
for the enormous majority obtained in the recent election is due to the 
fact that the women voted and that they usually vote the same as the 
men. For instance, in 1904 Roosevelt carried Indiana by 100,000 ma- 
jority. In this election, because of the women voting, the vote has been 
more than doubled, and by reason of the increase in votes this year 
Harding carried Indiana by 180,000. So, after all, you can understand 
that the surprising situation that is supposed to confront us, when you 
get down to the bottom of things, is not so surprising at all. Now then 
let us see what the result in the future will be. My prediction is that 
there is no chance for the Democratic party, or any other party, to take 
the national administration from the Republicans for the next twenty 
years, unless there is another split in the Republican party, and it seems 
to me that there is liable to be a split. There are too many factions 
within the Republican party; too many men with conflicting ideas as 
leaders, to have them work in harmony. Penrose, Lodge and all that 
type despise the men who followed Roosevelt and split up their party; 
they hate them as much as they hate the Democrats. They only har- 
monized with them for the purpose of getting back into control. Harding 
isa weak man. That is, he has not the aggressiveness of Roosevelt. He 
may have brains, but he is not of the type that will fight for his opinions. 
He will be like putty in the hands of the ring that forced his nomination 
at the convention in Chicago, and who were for two years collecting the 
money for his campaign, and who will say to him, “We elected you.” He 
will be a very submissive individual to the masters and the ring that 
nominated him. Harding will not give much quarter to Johnson, La Fol- 
lette, Borah or that crowd. Johnson is sore because he feels that he was 
cheated at the Chicago convention. Wood is sore, but they can heal up 
his wounds by giving him a position in the Cabinet. He is in the hands 
of the corporations that were helping to nominate him, but they cannot 
quiet Johnson by giving him a job. The Penrose-Lodge gang will stand 
for a League of Nations of some kind, and they will set aside the pleas 
of Johnson and others when they say that Harding said so and so on the 
stump. Harding will say that might have been his belief at the time, 
but that he has had reason to change his opinion in the interest of the 
country, and is going to leave it in the hands of the Senate. This will 
be the position of the new President. This will bring about a split. This 
will immediately bring about a fight on the outside. The Penrose crowd 
will say, we might as well get rid of this disturbing element, that is, the 
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Johnson element, now as at any time later, and Johnson and his friends 
will be bound to fight. If they lose on the League of Nations question it 
is the intention of Johnson and his friends to endeavor to enact legisla- 
tion making it possible to nominate a candidate from each party by popu- 
lar vote instead of having delegates elected to a convention and then have 
the ring in the convention nominate the candidate. They will undoubt- 
edly fail in their attempt to enact this kind of legislation. The old ring 
in either party does not want the popular vote. As a result of being 
defeated on the League of Nations question and in his attempt to nomi- 
nate by popular vote, Johnson and his friends are then liable to become 
as bitter enemies of the Republican ringleaders as are the Democrats, so 
that it is possible that after four years we may see another split in the 
Republican party. 

Let us see what effect the election will have on the Labor Movement. 
Personally I think that organized labor is not going to get any considera- 
tion whatever. A movement has been going on for the last two years— 
since the Republicans got control of Congress—to legislate against Labor. 
This movement has been growing in power and influence ever since its 
inception. Every large corporation in this country helped the Repub- 
licans win. They believe that the Republican party will best serve their 
interests. The great bulk of trade unionists undoubtedly voted the 
Democratic ticket, with the exception, perhaps, of California, and in that 
State the trade unionists, believing implicitly in Senator Johnson, fol- 
lowed his advice and voted more for Johnson than they did for the Re- 
publican party. After all, it may be a good thing for Labor—to bring 
them to their senses. To attempt to enact adverse legislation will do 
more to bring the masses of the trade unionists and their friends to- 
gether than if they were having everything their own way. As soon as 
a real fight is started against Labor it will help to organize, but of course 
it is not so very encouraging, because of the fact that we are running into 
a period of depression, for not only are the workers being thrown out of 
work, but there does not seem to be much relief in the general high cost 
of living. In every large city there are right now thousands of men out 
of work. It is stated that there are nearly 100,000 men out of work in 
the city of Detroit. Conditions are so bad that the authorities are talk- 
ing about doing something to relieve the situation. All throughout the 
New England States and New York there are thousands and thousands 
of workers out of employment, and add to this the multitude, the horde, 
of immigrants coming from Europe—averaging over 1,200,000 a year— 
unskilled, uneducated and untrained as to our American ideals, willing to 
work at anything so long as they escape from the hotbed of trouble and 
dissatisfaction existing in the countries from which they come. Taking 
this into consideration, with the conditions in America today—which are 
liable to grow worse—to say the least, it is a gloomy outlook. The man- 
ufacturers say, give us more and more immigrants and we will break the 
backbone of the American workman when there will be thousands to 
apply for each position. We will soon bring down wages, for when men 
are out of work for two or three months they will be willing to work for 
anything they can get. I do not want to magnify the situation and am 
only trying to explain it just as it is. We are running into a period 

where it will take the brains, the common sense and sober thinking of 
every man in the unions to hold the unions where they are and to pre- 
serve the organizations of labor in our country. There has just been 
elected an administration that is going to be unfriendly to us. We are 
running into a period of unemployment and general depression in busi- 
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ness, and we are running into a situation whereby in ten years we will 
have thrown on our shores, seeking employment, 12,000,000 immigrants, 
who will be willing to work at any price they can get for their labor. 

The employers should take heed before it becomes too late. “Don’t 
bite off your nose to spite your face,” is an old saying. Every ignorant, 
cheap immigrant coming to our country is dangerous. He very quickly 
learns to despise the men of capital and to hate our institutions, and the 
result is he is poor material for our country, and the large employer is 
the one enemy he is desirous of exterminating. You cannot American- 
ize this class. The worst element in our large cities, the gang men, are 
the non-English-speaking foreigners that have come to our shores in 
recent years. All or nearly all of them extremists, they do not want the 
trade union—no, it is too slow for them. They want revolution, immedi- 
ate action. So, employers, beware! 





question, Where was the Labor vote? Apparently their object is 

to throw out the impression that Labor did not support Cox, but the 
truth of the matter is he did not get any other votes except Labor votes. 
By that we mean the trade union vote. The unorganized, unintelligent 
workingman’s vote was cast as directed by the employer. Everyone 
must agree that the masses of the people of this country are laborers, 
or individuals who work for a salary. It can be stated truthfully that 
over three-fourths of the working people of this country work for a 
salary less than $4,000 a year. Now the great mass of the people are 
laborers. Of course, this class could sway any election if organized into 
a solid mass, but the only Labor vote referred to apparently by the anti- 
Labor newspapers is the trade union vote, and the trade unionists pretty 
thoroughly supported Cox, with the exception of California, as stated on 
another page. 

There were many reasons for the overthrow of the Democratic 
party. Amongst the many are the following: 

The great head of the party, the center-magnet of the group, was 
stricken and has been ill for the past year, unable to give that assistance 
which he gave in campaigns of previous elections. 

The country is normally Republican. The people desire a change in 
administration after every war. Clemenceau was defeated in France 
almost immediately after the signing of the peace treaty. Lloyd George 
is only holding on in England by the shrewdest and perhaps the trickiest 
kind of maneuvering, turning down his friends of yesterday, if they have 
weakened, and picking up his enemies who may bring him some strength, 
but he is far more unpopular now than he was during the war. All of 
the war heroes or leaders in all of the countries that were engaged in 
that conflict have either been removed or are very unpopular and on the 
verge of removal. You do not any longer hear the country going wild 
over Foch or Pershing. Those days have passed, and so the unpopular 
feeling against the Democratic party. Again, the great corporations of 
the country believed in a change for trade purposes, and they wanted 
assurances for the future. Somehow or other they had more confidence 
in the Republican party than they had in the Democratic party. Again, 
Wilson’s Cabinet was very weak. There were very few members in his 
Cabinet able to go out and bring in very many votes. Some of the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, such as Burleson, were a detriment to the party. The 
postoffice employes—thousands of them—voted against the Democrats 


Tm newspapers of the country have sarcastically been asking the 
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because of Burleson. Attorney-General Palmer, with his blundering in 
the coal strike, and with his injunction proceedings against the miners, 
did not help to make the miners love the Democratic party, although 
their International Secretary-Treasurer was out on the stump amongst 
the miners for Cox. Secretary of Labor Wilson, a splendid type of man, 
has somewhat lost his personal touch with the trade unionists of the coun- 
try. Bryan, the greatest ingrate of all the leaders—the man who should 
be doing all he could to help the Democrats—forgot that he was three 
times nominated and supported by that party, and because of some per- 
sonal grievance, refused to help, although we want to say in passing that 
he would not have been of much help, because he has lost his hold on the 
people of the country in recent years, and only by a narrow margin was 
he elected a delegate to the national convention. Lansing and Lane, who 
were both trimming the President on the inside, as near as we can find 
out, did all the knocking they could secretly, and so on down the line. 
The ship was without a rudder, with a lot of disgruntled individuals on 
the inside and very few big men holding positions who were able to go 
out and appeal to the people. In addition to this, the Democrats had no 
money, while the Republican party had been building up a fund and a 
machine for the past four years, and, believe me, it is necessary to have 
a machine today if you ever expect to get anywhere. 

If the Republican party would play a wise game they would not try 
to embitter or seriously antagonize Labor. The wise policy for them to 
pursue would be to make friends with the labor organizations of the 
country, because it is just as easy to organize the masses against them 
as it was to have the masses stampede for them, as they did in the last 
election. The more they antagonize Labor the stronger they will make 
Labor. If they play the game shrewdly and not be blinded by their 
victory and their prejudices, not be controlled by manufacturers’ organi- 
zations, they will listen to Labor’s pleading and grant it a square deal. 





GREAT many of the foremost thinkers of our country are seri- 

A ously discussing the question of aiding the Government towards 
the enactment of legislation establishing compulsory medical ex- 
amination. This discussion is only in its infancy and it may take years 
to materialize into anything like concrete form, but it is coming, and it 
will be an advancement in civilization. Just as one or two other great 
reforms have taken place within our nation, just so sure will this move- 
ment come toa head. Some, when they read this, will say: “Well, what 
is the matter? The human family is getting along all right, so why in- 
terfere with present conditions?” But is that so? Asa matter of fact 
the medical examiners who examined our soldiers at the time of the war 
were amazed beyond expression at the conditions they found in what 
should have been the healthiest part of our population—the young men 
between the ages of 20 and 30. A large percentage of our population, 
through ignorance, are suffering from diseases that are curable. There 
is also a large percentage of our people afflicted with disease of some kind 
on which they are thoroughly uninformed. The youth of our nation— 
the coming generation—must be protected. It is impossible to describe 
the amount of good that has been done in states where the local govern- 
ment has insisted that the eyes and teeth of the school children be exam- 
ined. Suppose this examination was to go further than the children? 
Can you imagine the amount of good that would be done were the adults, 
the grown-ups, without any expense to them, compelled by the national 
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government to have their teeth and eyes looked after? Perhaps only 
within the medical fraternity is it understood the ravage that results 
from bad teeth, poor eyesight and diseased tonsils, and those are only 
three small parts of the machinery which compose the human system. 
All of the internal organs need examining. If a person is examined for 
high blood pressure or diseased kidneys, or any of the other things with 
which the human system is liable to be afflicted, and that individual is 
found perfect, it surely must be a pleasure, but if found suffering from 
any of those ailments, then the time to cure it is at the beginning, or 
before it gets astrong hold. There are hundreds of thousands of human 
beings who die each year in our country from diseases that have been 
creeping upon them for a number of years and they did not know that 
they were afflicted with any special disease. If they had had a medical 
examination and had located the trouble when it first began, they un- 
doubtedly would have lived for many years. As a person gets along in 
middle life he is slipping backward. The best he can do is to hold him- 
self where he was at the age of thirty-eight, for there is not much chance 
of building up new tissues after that age. The body is fully developed 
at the age of twenty-eight and remains in that condition of full develop- 
ment for ten years, unless abused. After that it requires care to hold 
on in that perfect physical condition. The brain can be developed up to 
the age of seventy, but not any other part of the human system. There- 
fore, we must realize that it requires eternal watching to preserve that 
health and strength with which we have been possessed, but which, per- 
haps, we have abused. The human system is just like anything else. 
You can not keep abusing a machine and expect it to remain perfect. If 
you have a large field of timber and you keep cutting that timber each 
year and do nothing towards preserving it or replanting it, eventually 
you will have it all cut down. Human strength and health must be con- 
served if we expect it to remain with us in later years. Nearly every 
human being in our advanced American industrial life abuses his health 
and strength. Our improved machinery, our speed-up systems, our eter- 
nal racking of brain, muscle and sinew, our increased number of amuse- 
ments over what they were twenty years ago, all of the changes in our 
fast American life, help sap up, instead of preserving, the health and 
strength with which we were possessed at the age of twenty-five. Men 
of sound thinking, whose minds do not run to shackles of gold, are realiz- 
ing, from the knowledge they have obtained from life, the advisability of 
encouraging national compulsory medical examination. The best experts 
would be procured, the national government would pay for their services, 
the examination would be strictly confidential, women medical specialists 
would examine the women and men experts examine the men, and where 
disease was found free medicine and free treatment would be given. In 
this way undoubtedly many lives would be saved or preserved for many 
years, and every human life has a certain valuation—is worth so much to 
civilization. 

You may say this would be an enormous expense, but it would be 
nothing compared to the expense incurred by the war. A financial expert 
stated in one of the daily papers the other day that the war cost the 
United States Government one million dollars an hour for every hour 
it was engaged in the European conflict. Just imagine! One million 
dollars per hour for the destruction of human life. Suppose we spend 
one hundred thousand dollars per day for the preservation of those 
human lives that could be prolonged and saved by proper medical exam- 
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ination? But, to finish, it may be twenty years before we have compul- 
sory medical examination. In the meantime let me advise you to go once 
a year to some doctor and have a general examination. You ought to 
get that examination for less than $5, and no matter how you get the 
money, get it. If you are well, it will be money well spent. If you are 


suffering from any ailment, follow the doctor’s advice and you may be 
saved before it is too late. 





RICES are coming down. Things that we wear are much lower than 

they were one year ago, but they are not yet low enough. Keep on 

refusing to buy unless it is absolutely necessary. Keep on refusing 
to be robbed by the large clothing houses and other large concerns 
throughout the country who have been robbing us since the beginning 
of the war. If you stand firmly on this point of refusing to spend your 
dollars unless you are compelled to, you will very quickly bring down 
prices. Rents are still very high, but next year will see somewhat of a 
reduction in rent, as soon as the building industry gets back into its 
stride again. Hundreds of thousands of houses need to be built, and 
they must be built within the next two or three years. A great abuse 
existing amongst the American people is that of spending every dollar 
they can get hold of before the Christmas holidays for Christmas pres- 
ents. This custom dates back to our early childhood, and, after all, the 
human race despises to give up a long-established custom, and is, per- 
haps, responsible for what is becoming a serious menace to the American 
people. Originally it was customary only for the rich to make Christmas 
presents or to give Christmas gifts to the poor. It was in the beginning 
of the last century that the middle-class people began giving presents or 
gifts of foodstuffs to their servants or menials. In European countries 
today Christmas giving is unknown amongst the working classes, except 
small tokens that are given by the well-to-do to their children. The 
spirit of giving comes from the heart and should be commended in so far 
as the children are concerned, because, after all, setting aside for the 
time being the fact that Christmas is a day of great rejoicing, it is, how- 
ever, a day on which children usually rejoice more than on any other day 
in the year on account of the birth of the Child Savior. The giving of 
gifts or presents was confined originally to children except in cases of 
extreme poverty, where help or assistance was very much needed, but it 
has grown to such proportions that today there are millions in our coun- 
try, grown-ups, not relations, mere acquaintances, who feel that it is their 
duty to buy presents each year and exchange them with others, and 
after Christmas they sit down and compare the presents they have re- 
ceived and wonder whether or not they are as valuable as those they 
gave. It sometimes leads to bitterness. Another phase of the situation 
is this: that the expense of purchasing gifts or presents is much greater 
than it was a few years ago. Another phase is that at least 50 per cent. 
of the presents bought and exchanged are useless. I am reminded of an 
individual who has received two neckties each year for the past ten years 
from a member of his family, and he still has the twenty neckties which 
he has never worn. Another member of that family has ten pairs of 
sleeve garters. Hundreds of cases of this kind prevail. Just imagine 
the amount of money that is made by the shopkeepers by the purchase of 
useless gifts. Then again, a child having too many toys, loses his proper 
appreciation for each toy. Getting down to practical facts, making pur- 
chases at enormous prices mounts up until it becomes a serious matter, 
and sometimes the average workingman’s family runs into debt as a re- 
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sult of the abuse. You will notice big advertisements carried in the 
newspapers asking the people to relieve the shop girls by making their 
purchases early. Just imagine those girls working long hours, doing 
five times the amount of work that they usually do, and they get nothing 
extra for it. The department stores of this country reap a harvest 
during the Christmas holidays, and there is no branch of industry in our 
country as thoroughly non-union, as labor-hating, or, to be plain, greater 
scab institutions, than the large department stores of the nation, and 
they just rake in hundreds of thousands of dollars from the workingmen 
of the nation during the holidays. They make at least 150 per cent. 
profit on every article sold before the holidays, and after Christmas the 
“left-overs” may be purchased for a great deal less. Now then, just 
grind your teeth and make a resolution that you are going to eliminate 
buying Christmas presents, at least, for anyone who is not a very dear 
member of your family, and then only for the children—for the others 
you can buy after Christmas. There should be formed in this country 
ladies’ auxiliaries who would pledge themselves to eliminate this abuse, 
not because the writer believes that the splendid spirit of giving should 
be crushed, but because the working masses of the nation are being 
robbed by the large department stores of the country, and because the 
abuse has grown to such proportions that it is becoming a disease that 
must be rooted out. Over one hundred million dollars was spent last 
Christmas in the purchase of Christmas gifts, and it is safe to say that 
70 per cent. of this amount could have been saved. If you want to make 
a Christmas present look around in your neighborhood and see if there 
is not some poor, starving family which needs a bag of coal or a basket 
of food, and without ostentation see that they are given something they 
need without anyone knowing it except yourself. Make proper investi- 
gation, of course, and if the family is suffering because of no fault of 
their own, then give them a little help, but do not abuse even this privi- 
lege or custom or duty. Above and beyond all, we ask you to save your 
money. Every man and woman needs every dollar he can save, be- 
cause one never knows when he may be stricken and need the dollars that 
are wasted. Again remember, the department stores of the country are 
labor-haters, with no unions existing amongst the great bulk of their 
employes. They sell non-union-made goods with non-union help, and 
they retire to their winter palaces during the holidays, rejoicing that 
they have robbed the working masses of the nation of millions of 
dollars. 





E ARE undoubtedly mailing the Journal to hundreds of men who 
W are not entitled to it, due to the fact that secretary-treasurers fail 
to notify us when a man is suspended, expelled, withdraws or for 
some other reason leaves the organization. - Negligent secretary-treas- 
urers in this way cause the International financial loss amounting to 
hundreds of dollars each month. It is just as important that you notify 
us when a member leaves your organization, is suspended,. expelled or 
dies as it is that you notify us to send the Journal to an individual. I 
have just received a notice from a woman whose husband was a member 
of one of our very important local unions in Illinois, stating that her hus- 
band died four years ago, but the Journal continued to go to this indi- 
vidual because we had never been notified to take his name off our mail- 
ing list. 
May I again earnestly request that local unions pay strict attention 
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to this matter and send in as soon as possible a list of the names of the 
men who have been stricken from their membership? For small local 
unions this would not be very much work. In large local unions it would 
mean that a pad of paper should be kept on the desk, and each time a 
man withdraws, is expelled or dies, or becomes six months in arrears, 
with no hope of his paying up, the clerk in the office should write down 
his name. I feel now that if the local union had to pay 25 cents per 
month for the Journal there would not be so many deadheads receiving 
the Journal. We desire that each member in good standing receive the 
Journal, but it is an absolute injustice and robbing the International to 
have the Journal go to the homes of any persons who’are not members in 
good standing. Remember, the Journal costs about six times more than 





it did six years ago. 
us in this matter? 


Local union secretaries, will you please try to help 





STATEMENT BY SAMUEL GOM.- 

PERS ON THE ELECTION 

The non-partisan political policy 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor is more completely justified 
than ever and the futility of sep- 
arate party action more convinc- 
ingly demonstrated. 

Every man in the house whose 
record of service was perfect has 
been re-elected. 

Incomplete checking already 
shows that fifty congressmen who 
were inconsiderate and hostile have 
been defeated. 

This is one of the most impres- 
sive features of the entire election. 
Fifty time-servers have been 
beaten. 

Against these fifty who were de- 
feated the working people have 
elected from fifty-five to sixty men 
whose records show fair and con- 
siderate service. 

This represents a clear gain for 
integrity in government. 

The new Congress also will show 
an increased number of men who 
hold union cards. Incomplete 
checking up of the results so far 
shows fifteen elected to the new 
Congress with the probability that 
final counting will show more than 
twenty, possibly twenty-five. 

It is not to be said that the elec- 
tion was satisfactory in every re- 
spect. Every forward-looking man 
and woman must feel some deep 
regret because of the great plunge 
toward reaction. But democracy 


will right itself at the proper time 
and meanwhile the actual tabula- 
tion of results in Congress, the law- 
making body, shows a definite and 
specified gain for all that makes 
for progress and a response to the 
needs of our time. 

The non-partisan campaigy of 
the American Federation of Labor 
was primarily and most effectively 
a campaign in congressional dis- 
tricts. Its results were gained in 
the primaries and in ‘the election. 
These results will serve as a con- 
stant reminder to all servants of 
special privilege and the ever-pres- 
ent and always impressive fact 
will be before the new Congress 
that fifty of the unfaithful and the 
hostile were defeated by the organ- 
ized workers of our republic. 

A notable American has said, “I 
would rather be right than be 
President.” To be engaged in a 
righteous cause, to fight for free- 
dom, for justice, for peace and hu- 
man brotherhood, is of greater 
concern to the human family than 
is a passing success. The labor 
movement of America recognizes 
the tremendous struggle of the 
masses of the people in all history 
to obtain the right, and the set- 
backs they have often had to en- 
dure and the sacrifices they have 
had to make, decade by dec- 
ade, cycle by cycle, in the march 
and the trend of the cause of free- 
dom of America, forward, onward 
and upward. 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—With the 
coming of cool weather Local 333 
has started its series of entertain- 
ments, which will be given to the 
membership throughout the win- 
ter months. This plan was quite 
successfully worked out last win- 
ter, and we find that it stimulates 
interest among the members and 
causes them to take a renewed in- 
terest in the affairs of their organ- 
ization. Every other Saturday 
night a dance is given at the hall; 
the boys bring their wives and en- 
joy the evening. By this means 
our members are brought closer 
together and we all get better ac- 
quainted, which is quite helpful to 
the organization in a general sense. 
Other features of amusement will 
perhaps be arranged from time to 
time, by which we expect to make 
use of our winter evenings to the 
betterment of our union. 

Local 333 is “going fine,’ and 
we are pleased to report progress. 
Our members are all employed and 
are receiving wages that have been 
increased nearly 300 per cent. since 
our local organization was formed. 

Steps were taken at the last 
meeting to adjust our monthly dues 
so as to provide for the increase 
in the rate of our per capita to the 
International. Information that 
the convention had raised strike 
benefits to $10 a week instead of $5 
a week as heretofore, came as wel- 
come news to our members. 

We are making a special effort 
to enroll every teamster and chauf- 
feur in Bloomington as a member 
of our organization and results of 
our efforts have been very gratify- 
ing. “Hold the fort,” fellow mem- 
bers; Bloomington is coming and 
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expects soon to be numbered among 
the 100 per cent. teamsters and 
chauffeurs’ organization. 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local 333. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I wish 
you would kindly publish this 
rough sketch of a few facts of in- 
terest concerning Local No. 470 so 
that the stay-at-home members 
may know the real truth about our 
local instead of asking those who 
profess to know, but don’t. 

Local No. 470 was granted its 
charter by the International Sep- 
tember 28, 1912. At that time 
there was another fairly good local 
union in our city which, with prop- 
er care or attention, would still be 
here. Anyhow Local No. 470, with 
its officers, business representative, 
Organizer Ashton, and last, but 
not least, the rank and file of the 
membership in general, all work- 
ing together, have made Local No. 
470 a progressive local of drivers, 
chauffeurs, stablemen and helpers, 
which was badly needed, as the 
working conditions and wages 
were deplorable compared with 
what men working at the same 
craft were receiving in other cities. 
Our members have received various 
increases since our affiliation with 
the International and the A. F. of 
L. In some instances the increase 
was unbelievable, nevertheless 
true. During the war, which made 
conditions abnormal in our craft 
(and let me say right here I be- 
lieve there were more teamsters 
and chauffeurs in service for de- 
mocracy than any other craft) men 
were scarce; that is, good team- 
sters and chauffeurs; employers 
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were complaining, but the work 
had to goon. The war is now over 
and the good men who went away 
—those fortunate enough to return 
—are back on the job, but some of 
them, we are sorry to say, have 
forgotten that the local union of 
which they were at one time a 
member is still in business. The 
officers and business representa- 
tives have been doing everything 
they could to make them pay their 
dues. I cannot understand why 
our membership, if they are fair 
with themselves, cannot realize 
their position at this time, when 
the employers, with the assistance 
of the Manufacturers’ Associations 
and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, have but one ob- 
ject in view—to reduce wages and 
not the high cost of living. How 
are they going to do it? By the 
“open-shop” method, as they call 
it. There is no such thing as an 
open shop—it is either a union 
shop or a non-union shop, and the 
shop is what you and I, as team- 
sters, make it, and if ever we need- 
ed an organization it is now, so 
get some of that old-time pep 
which you used to have a few years 
ago together, when the employer 
knew that a man had to be a mem- 
ber of the union before he was al- 
lowed to work for him. You can- 
not be a union man and a boss’ 
man and be fair with your fellow 
teamsters. So remember, broth- 
ers, that united we stand and di- 
vided we fall. If you cannot be 
the good union teamster or chauf- 
feur that you were a few years 
ago, do not be a knocker, because 
when you have a knock to make, 
just stop to think where it stops— 
most of the time at your own door, 
because the knock you give about 
the president, secretary-treasurer 
or the business representative does 
not disturb them; it is the organi- 
zation or himself that he knocks, 
and nine times out of ten a knocker 
is a boss’ man, and after the boss 


gets all the use he wants out of 
him he kicks him out. 


Now, brothers, get back where 
you belong, in Local No. 470, an 
organization of workers, an organ- 
ization run strictly on business 
methods, not run by one or two 
individuals; an organization that 
will do things for you, if you will 
only give it a boost, as other organ- 
izations receive from their mem- 
bership, as I learned while attend- 
ing the convention. It was a pleas- 
ure to hear the various delegates 
relate how the rank and file of their 
local union support their officers 
and make the rough edges smooth 
by attending their meetings and 
paying their dues without having 
a collector do so. The members of 
Local No. 470 could all do the same 
if they were so inclined. If this 
was done it would permit our presi- 
dent and business representative 
to devote considerable more time 
to organization work. The officers 
are only human and they lend every 
effort to the advancement of Local 
No. 470. For instance, in the Re- 
lief Fund Association, to which a 
brother of Local No. 470, who has 
been a member six months, pays 
his dues, if he becomes sick and 
notifies the local, sending a doctor’s 
certificate, he will receive $7.00 a 
week for thirteen weeks, and in the 
event of his death his family will 
receive $100.00. Perhaps some of 
our members have heard the re- 
mark that the local does not pay 
these benefits. Well, those who 
make the remarks do not know 
what they are talking about, as you 
will see by the following figures, 
which represent the benefits paid 
to our unfortunate members and 
their families since the inception 
of our beneficial fund, which was 
inaugurated August 1, 1917: In 
1918, during the flu epidemic, we 
gave relief to our members to the 
value of $2,855.00; in the year 
1919, $3,010.00, and so far this 
year we gave relief to the value of 
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$3,968.00, making the grand total 
of benefits paid $9,833.00. There 
are many other kind acts which 
are performed by Local No. 470 
about which the rank and file know 
nothing. They listen to the knock- 
er, as I stated above, who does not 
tell of the good deeds that are done. 
If you want any information, or if 
an injustice has been done to you 
or anyone that you are interested 
in, come to the meeting and let all 
the members hear your complaint, 
and I am sure you will go home 
a much more enlightened brother 
than when you came, providing you 
desire to be fair. Our laws will 
be lived up to to the letter and will 
not be broken because some broth- 
er is a friend of mine. 

Brothers, when you are through 
reading this article, kindly see that 
a friend of yours, a non-union 
teamster or chauffeur, reads it and 
have him pass it along, as it may 
do some good. In conclusion, I 
wish you and your families a 
Merry Christmas and Happy New 
Year. 

Yours fraternally, 
GEORGE TROUTS, 
Secretary Local 470. 





CIVILIZATION’S GOAL IS MEN 
NOT PRODUCTS 


New York.—‘‘Men, not things, 
is the true goal of civilization,” 
said President Gompers in an ad- 
dress before the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

“That civilization fails that does 
not produce great men and great 
women, able to create and to use 
with discernment the material 
things that serve the spirit. Who 
can estimate the worth of human 
beings? I submit that the true 
ethical point of view of production 
is that the man himself is the main 
product and the materials the by- 
product, and it is in this clearer 
point of view, it seems to me, the 
way lies open for joining the forces 


which the labor movement repre- 
sents and the forces represented 
by the activities of your own socie- 
ties. 

“The old feeling of craftman- 
ship, which existed before the in- 
dustrial revolution came about, has 
been greatly modified because of 
the perfection reached in machine 
design. This process, however, 
has been carried entirely too far, 
for in many places the man has be- 
come a human connecting link ina 
machine and mastered by it in- 
stead of controlling the machine 
himself, as he did with the tools 
in the old days. 

“The result is that today men’s 
work tends to become mere toil, so 
it seems to me that the task that 
lies before us is to develop a defi- 
nite kind of working environment 
which will be attractive and which 
will inspire rather than repulse the 
workman. The work itself must 
become a central concern. This 
cannot be brought about unless the 
man finds the opportunity for self- 
expression in the day’s work and a 
chance to exercise his creative im- 
pulses. 

“Tt is the deadly monotony of re- 
petitive work that is at the root of 
most of our troubles and I, there- 
fore, in the name of the workers, 
urge upon you engineers to direct 
your energies to the solution of this 
problem. 

“Beware that the machines you 
create do not become a Franken- 
stein and enslave the human race.” 
—News Letter. 





The man who is worthy of being 
a leader of men will never complain 
of the stupidity of his helpers, of 
the ingratitude of mankind, nor of 
the inappreciation of the public. 
These things are all a part of the 
great game of life, and to meet 
them and not go down before them 
in discouragement and defeat is 
the final proof of power.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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About 500 men of the mechanical department of the Wabash Rail- 
road at Springfield, Ill., were laid off October 12. 

New York Central Railroad at Elkhart, Ind., reduced force 10 per 
cent. in main shops on October 9. 

Railway News Bureau said railroads centering in Chicago are letting 
out from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. of employes and added that the 
movement is not brought about by business depression.” While the gov- 
ernment had the roads there was a tendency to employ too many men, 
this being especially true of the accounting line. The roads are now 
trying to get back to normal. 

A reduction of 20 per cent. in the shop forces of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway at Roanoke, Va., beginning with laborers and helpers 
became effective on October 16. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad has laid off 10 per cent. of the force in ma- 
chine and car shops at Sayre, Pa. Roundhouse workers are expected to 
get a like notice. 

The plant of Biddle & Smart Co., Amesbury, Mass., manufacturers 
of automobile bodies, has been closed for an indefinite period; 1,500 em- 
ployes are affected by the shutdown. 

Timken Roller Bearing Company, Columbus, Ohio, has laid - about 
900 of their 1,600 employes. 

The automobile tire-making plant of the Hood Rubber Ces Water- 
town, Mass., has been closed in most departments for an indefinite period; 
about 900 employes are affected. 

Several hundred have been thrown out of employment at the Sharon 
plant of the Savage Arms Corporation which has closed down for an 
indefinite period. Thousands of dollars in rebuilding the pressed steel 
department has just been expended. 

Labor restlessness in the Shenango Valley has been reduced to the 
minimum and there has been a proportionate increase in efficiency. Steel 
workers generally are hoping for a steady period of prosperity. Labor 
departments are experiencing no trouble now in securing all the labor 
required. 

The working schedule at the plant of the New Haven Clock Co. has 
been cut from six days a week to four days. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Biddeford, Me., on October 4 began 
to operate on a four-day schedule, or thirty-nine hours a week. 

The Pennsylvania Textile Company, Central Falls, R. I., put into 
effect a reduction of 15 per cent. in wages of 300 weavers of silk goods. 

Owing to unsettled conditions of the cotton goods market cotton 
mills in Spartansburg, S. C., will suspend operations for three days be- 
ginning October 21. 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J., employing 6,200 men and 
women, will operate its plant only four days a week, effective imme- 
diately. 

About 2,000 employes of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., South Village, Mass., 
woolen and worsted mills, returned to work on full time October 18, 
accepting 15 per cent. cut in pay, having chosen between indefinite shut- 
down and decrease in wages. 

About 4,000 employes of the Lawrence Manufacturing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., have offered to accept a 15 per cent. reduction in wages if they 
can be kept at work. 

The Sharp Manufacturing Co., New Bedford, Mass., manufacturers 
of fine cotton goods, shut down October 15 and will remain closed until 
conditions in the cotton goods market show a change for the better; 
about 1,500 employes are affected. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of | 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ... .° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 4150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 

















